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The London Naval Conference 
One | The treaties adopted at the London Conference are now 6.1 inches allotted to each power). Vessels of not more 
dint | to be considered by the American public, since the Presi- than 600 tons or larger vessels with restricted armaments 
the dent has asked the Senate to ratify them. An appraisal of are not subject to limitation. Full publicity concerning the 
~ the work accomplished at London seems to be appropriate. construction of new vessels which are not.in the exempt 
fj It proved to be impossible to draw up an acceptable five- classes is provided for, each country agreeing to send the 
* | power treaty on the question of cruisers. The five powers other signatories full data about such ships. 
Y, did, however, agree to a battleship holiday for five years The United States, Great Britain and Japan further 
“ : ” ’ 

andthe of submarine warfare, Creat agreed to limit cruises, destroyers” and. submarines 

new battleships and to reduce the number of existing ves- those 

sels to fifteen, fifteen and nine respectively. This means "The foll 
s its} that Great Britain will scrap five, the United States three > apnaple € tollowing table shows the tonnage in 
AGA Neither Italy nor France has built the fleets of the three countries on January 15, 1930, and that 


Japan one. 
ditional ships which were allotted them under the Wash- 


| ington Treaty. Therefore they may still build such ships 


allowed under the London treaty. The figures for 1930 
are taken from a speech by Burton L. French, chairman 


Tes 
and{ if they so decide. Aircraft carriers may not carry arma- of the subcommittee on Naval Appropriations of the House 
oard} ment larger than 6.1 inch guns. New submarines may Committee on Appropriations, in Congress on April 14, 
ntry } not be larger than 2,000 tons (except a maximum of three 1930. It should be noted that some of these figures are 
» the} of not more than 2,800 tons, carrying guns not larger than approximate. 
TONNAGE AS OF JANUARY I5, 1930, CONTRASTED WITH TONNAGE UNpER Lonpon 
CoNFERENCE AGREEMENT 
United States Great Britain Japan 
Tonnage London Tonnage London Tonnage London 
1age- Jan. 15, Conference Jan.15, Conference Jan.15, Conference 
nn J. 1930 Agreement 1930 Agreement 1930 Agreement 
pur- Battleships ....... 523,400 460,000 606,450 460,000 292,000 264,900 
yased Aircraft carriers . 90,086 135,000 115,350 135,000 68,870 81,000 
treet, Destroyers ...... 290,304 150,000 196,761 150,000 120,375 105,450 
Submarines ...... 87,232 52,700 69,201 52,700 7 52,700 
ROR: 1,241,522 1,121,200 1,304,673 1,136,700 775,557 712,900 
sand} But little was accomplished in actual reduction of arma- dent Hoover stopped work last summer) may be built, as 
ing 2} ments. If new capital ships would have been built without well as two of the five for which appropriations have been 
it the} the treaty, then the battleship holiday means a large saving made and which, according to the program, will be laid 
juices} of money to all the countries concerned. In view of in- down this year. The other three may be built later and 
cedly creasing doubt of the value of capital ships in all countries, completed in 1936, 1937 and 1938 respectively. The United 
n; htt however, it is thought by some authorities that none would States has the right to build these vessels or to build more 
a d-& have been built. The provision for large cruisers allows small ones totaling 46,500 tons in addition to the original 
mseny the United States 18 large cruisers (10,000 ton), or 15 figure for small cruisers. As the table shows, the United 
rilling | large cruisers and the remainder of the tonnage in smaller States is much stronger in both destroyers and submarines 
“a ones. It will be recalled that the United States has one than Great Britain. Both fleets are, however, mainly war- 


n 


1928 a program of 15 cruisers was adopted, five to be 
laid down each year for three years. Under this treaty 
the last five cannot be built. The five on which work has 
already been started (including the three on which Presi- 


Tn cruiser built and 7 building under the 1924 program. 


time construction and will, therefore, be “over-age” by 
1936. If the strength allotted in these classes by the 
London treaty is maintained, both countries must build a 
number of new vessels. 

Does the London agreement then provide for any real 
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reduction in the United States navy? That depends on the 
standard chosen for comparison. President Hoover com- 
pared the new tonnage figures with those proposed by the 
United States at the Geneva Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments in 1927. On this basis, the figures agreed 
to at London mean a reduction of about 300,000 tons. But 
the United States never seriously considered the adoption 
of the Geneva program, in which all our cruiser tonnage 
was to be in large ships. If the present strength of our 
fleet, including also ships under construction and appropri- 
ated for, is taken as the basis for comparison, then the re- 
duction is something over 100,000 tons. But it seems 
probable that under the new treaty our fleet will be in 1936 
substantially as strong as it is now, if only ships now 
actually afloat are included. Great Britain has, indeed, 
definitely declared her willingness to have the American 
fleet as strong as the British. 

Since a five-power agreement could not be reached, a 
“safeguarding clause” has been included in the three-power 
treaty which declares that if any of the three signatories 
finds national security endangered by the building pro- 
grams of other countries which have not signed the treaty, 
building beyond the limits of the treaty may be under- 
taken after due notice has been given to the other signa- 
tories. They will then be at liberty to increase their own 
programs proportionately. This section is said to have 
been included because of Great Britain’s fear that the 
French and Italian building programs may be greatly in- 
creased, in which case Great Britain would feel obliged to 
increase her navy. 

One question on which there was disagreement at Geneva 
and earlier was settled at London for the time being, at 
least, by a compromise. At the Geneva Conference in 
1927 the British and American delegations could not agree 
on the question whether limitation should be achieved by 
“global” (total) tonnage or by categories. The British 
delegation then insisted that cruisers should be divided into 
two categories, large cruisers with 8-inch guns and small 
cruisers with 6-inch guns. The American delegation in- 
sisted that the total amount of tonnage allowed should be 
agreed upon and that each country should have the right 
to build any type of cruiser within that limit. At London 
Great Britain, the United States and Japan agreed that 
the various types of vessels should be divided into definite 
categories but that ten per cent of the tonnage of one cate- 
gory could be transferred to another in the case of small 
cruisers and destroyers. It has already been noted that the 
United States may transfer also part of the tonnage for 
large cruisers to small ones. 

The results gained from the Conference seem to fall far 
short of the expectations aroused among many public 
groups in this country, at least. In spite of the fact that 
all the countries represented at the Conference had signed 
the Kellogg Pact to renounce war the Conference did not 
dare to face the question what navies are to be used for. 


Parity—Not REDUCTION 


Reduction, and parity with Britain, the two aims of the 
American delegation proved irreconcilable. Consequently, 
parity, not reduction, seems to have been the chief concern 
of the American delegation. The greatest obstacle to the 
five-power pact proved to be Franco-Italian rivalry. 
Although the tension between these countries has been 
somewhat lessened during recent years, there are still 
grave questions arising from Italian ambitions for a 
colonial empire in Africa, the French desire to assimilate 
Italians in Tunis and the fact that France receives anti- 
Fascist refugees. At the Washington Conference in 1921 


Since a non-Fascist government was granted this, th 
Fascist government is unwilling to accept anything less, : 
Actually the Italian fleet is much weaker than the French, | Jeader 
The Italian delegation insisted, therefore, that it must have pact 
“theoretical parity.” But France argued that since she | « 


Italy gained the right to parity with France in battleships Re | 


has coast line both on the Atlantic and on the Mediter- ily 
ranean, she needs a larger navy than Italy. Furthermore ¥ and 5 
her defense system depends largely on troops from Tunis | jn ag 


and Algeria which must be transported to France. Parity | dange 
with Italy would imperil this system. The French thesis 
seems to be that the granting of parity to Italy really 
means a transference of power. defini 

American newspapers for May 1 carried special cables | Franc 
from Italy saying that the Italian Cabinet had decided to | that t 
lay down 29 ships with a total tonnage of 42,900 tons in | sidere 
1930 as a step toward “parity in fact” with France. These | Amer 
will include one large cruiser, two scout cruisers, four 
destroyers and 22 submarines. If France increases her 
building program correspondingly, and Great Britain 
should decide to use the privilege given in the “safeguard- Op 
ing clause,” then the limitations of the treaty would prove | The | 
inoperative. On the other hand, Mussolini may be at- | tecent 
tempting merely to force concessions from France. ductic 

Many proposals of various types were made at the Con- Na 
ference. The United States refused to accept the aboli- | tends 
tion of battleships, because this would destroy so largea |, , 
proportion of the American fleet which is strong in capital | for p 
ships and weak in cruisers. The “battleship holiday” may, | makir 
however, finally result in the abolition of capital ships, | Much 
since the present fleets will be old in 1936. The United, 


States also refused to reduce the limitation of aircra ‘pity 
carriers from the 135,000 tons allowed by the Washington "| 
Treaty to 100,000 tons, as proposed by Great Britain. The f feren 


reason for this is said to be the fact that so much of the | their | 
American tonnage in that category is now in two very | throu 
large vessels. France and Japan opposed the abolition of | trade 
submarines because they are important weapons for Cu 
weaker countries. France offered to reduce her building 
program if she could be given sufficient assurance of se- 
curity. For a time it was thought that the United States | Cong, 
might enter into a regional pact similar to the four-power | (on¢, 
treaty signed at the Washington Conference, which guar- | eden 
antees peace in the Pacific. The United States indicated stage 
that it would consider an agreement to consult with the 
other powers if war threatened but insisted that French | pit ¢p 
demands for security must be met in some other way. The 
French and British delegates discussed many methods of 
providing the security demanded by France. The two _ 
countries have long disagreed on the question of “sanc: ep) 
tions” in case of a war under the League covenant. Great pence 
Britain has steadily insisted on freedom to decide whether could 
British forces should or should not be employed against an mel 
aggressor—particularly because of uncertainty as to # will 
America’s action in such a war. France has insisted that | "“" # 
members of the League must be bound to apply sanctions Fev 
against an aggressor if the Council votes unanimously for feel 
such action. of the 
It seems that a tentative agreement of some sort was \Partic 
reached at London but the exact details are not known [f° A 
here. In any case, the five-power treaty broke down on the fa 
the question of Franco-Italian relations so that this agree- ~the 
ment came to nothing. Italy refused to give definite } "onal 
figures for her building program but steadily insisted that t 
she would agree to any amount of reduction so long as} I 
her right to a fleet equal to France’s was maintained. It is § SUP 
doubtful whether France would have accepted parity with mith | 
Italy, even if an agreement with Great Britain could have Wellin 


{2] 


itain will be continued at Geneva. 


"It seems, however, that no single country or political 
jeader should be blamed for the failure of the five-power 
pact since each country might have made greater conces- 
sions within its own thesis. Thus the United States seem- 
ingly might have agreed to the abolition of battleships; 
and some observers feel that she might have gone further 
in agreeing to a consultative pact, without seriously en- 
dangering American independence of action. To many 
Americans it seems that France might have been willing to 
accept an agreement for compulsory arbitration without a 
definite promise to apply sanctions against an aggressor. 
France, however, considers the latter essential and claims 
that the Franco-Italian questions should have been con- 
sidered before the conference opened, even as the Anglo- 
American problems were. 


he reached. The discussions by France, Italy and Great 


EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION 


Opinions as to the real value of the treaty vary widely. 
The D. A. R., representing extreme opposition, at their 
recent convention adopted a resolution opposing any re- 
duction in armaments at the present time. 

Naturally, perhaps, the Chicago Tribune (for April 14) 
tends to agree with the D. A. R. “With submarines Japan 

can force America into alliance with Great Britain 
for protection; and this may be what Britain wants in 
making submarine tonnage for the three nations equal. 
Much of the tonnage counted in America’s bid for parity 
is junk. What is offered us as parity is not 
rity. What is offered us as reduction is not reduction. 
«The best result which can be hoped from the con- 
ference is that it may induce the American people to turn 
their thought to our maritime affairs and bring in due time 
through discussion a realization of our interests in foreign 
trade and our need for protecting it.” 


Curiously enough both the Daily Worker (Communist) 
and the conservative Journal of Commerce (New York) 
seem to agree in their reasons for considering that the 
Conference failed. The Daily Worker declares that the 
Conference resulted in “a naval-building program unpre- 
cedented in history, sharpened imperial antagonisms, a new 
stage in preparation for world war” and the Journal of 
Commerce complains of “mutual suspicions heightened and 
but thinly concealed by the generalities” of the treaty. 


Most comments, however, fall somewhere between these 
extremes. The organizations working for peace are 
deeply disappointed that a five-power treaty could not be 
signed and that reduction of cruisers as well as limitation 
could not be secured. They hope, however, that the treaty 
may prove to be a step toward real disarmament and that 
it will at least put an end to naval competition and talk of 
war as between the United States and Great Britain. 

Few find real cause for elation but most persons seem to 
feel that at least it is a step forward. Frederick J. Libby 
of the National Council for the Prevention of War gives a 


particularly interesting interpretation in his News Bulletin 
or April. He says: “The President’s statement reveals 
the fact that our delegation has tried to please everybody 
—the peace forces, the ‘big navy’ advocates, and the na- 
tionalists and isolationists. For the last named the Presi- 

t points to the absence of a treaty of consultation of 
day kind of political undertaking. For the ‘big navy’ 
gtoup there is their coveted parity with the British Empire 
with huge contracts for the shipbuilders. To the mighty 
welling tide of peace sentiment in our country . . . the 
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President gives assurance that the London Conference has 
forever ended naval competition.” 


The New Republic for April 23 concludes that the 
American delegation accomplished all that was possible in 
view of American insistence on parity with Great Britain. 
Stopping naval rivalry by Great Britain, Japan and the 
United States is, it says, “a gain worth paying a large 
price for. . . . The treaty gives us the right to parity but 
it does not compel us to exercise that right.” In its April 
30 issue it also says that the treaty really establishes ratios 
“not only among the three powers which came to agree- 
ment, but among the whole five. If Italy builds to seek 
parity with France, France will build to deny it. Britain 
will then build to keep her relative position, and the United 
States and Japan will presumably follow suit.” It further 
points out that the question of French demands for se- 
curity will probably not be settled before the League con- 
ference on disarmament. While the United States is 
anxious for reduction, “it would be most unfortunate if 
that reduction should be bought, either by consent to leave 
France in armed dominance of Europe, or by a surrender 
to her conception of the League as an instrument to en- 
force the status quo.” That, it fears, would greatly in- 
crease the danger of war. Therefore, the United States 
should do everything possible to build up peaceful methods 
for adjusting international disputes. 

The New York Nation (for April 30) feels that the re- 
sult of the Conference is “‘a bitter, almost a crushing dis- 
appointment.” It recalls, however, that the most important 
result of the Washington Conference was that it ended 
the talk of war between the United States and Japan. “If 
the London conference should have a similar psychological 
result in putting an end to the constant talk of war be- 
tween ourselves and the mother country, it would be an 
achievement well worth the cost.” The treaty should be 
ratified but it concludes: “Peace workers should serve 
notice now that they will fight as never before against 
any further effort to construct more ships, to squander 
more funds, to keep up that hideous waste which Mr. 
Hoover himself has said makes our expenditures on army 
and navy greater than those of any other country in the 
world. Against the continuance of this abomination the 
conscience of America must set itself without the possi- 
bility of concession or compromise.” 


The Christian Century for April 23 expresses vigorous 
disappointment at the fact that the Kellogg Pact was not 
made the basis of the discussion. It fears that the psy- 
chology of war has been “kindled afresh.” It finds some 
satisfaction, however, in the fact that the signing of any 
treaty at London “means the recognition of the principle 
that the size of navies is henceforth to be partially deter- 
mined by an inter-national will,” and that “no nation may 
independently choose to maintain an establishment of war- 
making instrumentalities so great as to menace the security 
of other nations.” Furthermore, the Christian Century 
thinks, the United States and Great Britain are now both 
committed to the philosophy of “peace as based upon na- 
tional honor, made secure by respect for the public opinion 
of mankind.” 

The Christian Science Monitor is particularly enthusi- 
astic and gives nine reasons why the Senate should ratify 
the London treaty: it is “another salient example of the 
adjustment of international differences by international 
conference” ; it has “stayed the menace of naval competi- 
tion between Great Britain, the United States and Japan”; 
has produced “the first great fruitage of the Pact of 
Paris” ; “has established Anglo-American relations upon a 
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new foundation of understanding and harmony”; “has 
provided for naval parity between Great Britain and the 
United States in every category of ships”; provides for 
some reduction in our navy and “reduction begets reduc- 
tion”; represents a saving of about $2,500,000,000 to all 
the countries represented; regulates submarine warfare ; 
it “is progress.” 

Few expressions of opinion from the farm press have 
come to our attention. Those we have read express mild 
approval of the results of the Conference. Comment in 
the labor press has also been meager. Labor Age tor May 
fears that American parity with Great Britain may prove 
to be “an agency of war” rather than of peace. It, too, 
welcomes the checking of unrestricted naval competition, 
but it concludes: “Labor throughout the world, and espe- 
cially in the United States, will have to become stronger 
and its passion for peace much greater than it now is be- 
fore we arrive at that date when ‘the war drums throb no 
longer’ and the peoples meet in ‘the parliament of man, 
the federation of the world.’ ” 

English comment is also of interest. The Manchester 
Guardian for April 18 comments that the world realizes 
better now the seriousness of the tension in Franco-Italian 
relations. “It is an unpleasant revelation but salutary. 
. . . The relationship of France and Italy is a question in 
which the world ought to take a close interest, and after 
this Conference it is more likely to do so.” In its April 25 
issue it says: “Undoubtedly there is a gain here, not only 
in ships and cash but in moral values; these three powers 
have got so far that they can agree not to parity but to a 
certain measure of disparity. . . . The differences be- 
tween those two powers [France and Italy] are real and 
serious, just as in 1927 were those between Britain and 
the United States. . . . There has to be more political 
understanding, agreement, confidence, before progress can 
be made. It is a job for the statesmen between now and 
1936.” 

J. L. Garvin of the London Observer is more hopeful 
than many writers. He concludes that the results of the 
conference are “little understood, but far surpassing the 
estimate.” Since it has brought about “the settlement of 
parity and the establishment of English-speaking peace’’ 
and the three-power treaty of limitation, Mr. Garvin be- 
lieves that it is “the strongest step forward on the mari- 
time side of disarmament and stabilization that has been 
taken since the Washington Conference more than eight 
years ago.” He believes also that the discussions between 
Great Britain, France and Italy will be continued “in cir- 
cumstances offering a better chance of progress than could 
have existed in the atmosphere of the Conference itself.” 
French hopes for a British promise to assist in carrying 
out “sanctions” if the Council of the League so votes can- 
not, in his opinion, be fulfilled. “Not even in the name of 
the League will the British fleet interfere with any ship 
under the Stars and Stripes.” 

The Spectator (London) for April 12 says that the dis- 
cussions at the Conference have made really clear the 
divergence between the French and English attitude on 
the question of sanctions. “Public opinion can now be 
focussed on this fundamental divergence which has been 
the real though hidden obstacle to progress at Geneva, and, 
as we know from the history of the Kellogg Pact, in a 
conflict between diplomacy and public opinion today it is 
the latter that prevails.” In its April 25 issue it says that 


the treaty is “indeed a most substantial gain” and expresse 


the hope that France and Italy will find it possible to reaci 


an agreement later. 

Though some observers feel that France is well satisfied 
that a five-power agreement could not be reached, the 
London Nation for April 26 points out that M. Briand 
said, when the treaty was signed, that the three-power 
agreement is a “precious contribution to the general main. 
tenance of peace” and that until a Franco-Italian agree. 
ment can be reached “the French government will show 
all possible good will in order to facilitate the putting into 
force of this agreement.” Therefore, the Nation con. 
cludes: “Mr. MacDonald’s conversations with the heads 
of the French delegation have given him good reasons 
for his optimism as to the ‘safeguarding’ clause in the 
agreement.” Harold Bowen, writing in the same issue, 
sums up the good and bad aspects of the treaty and decides 
that the balance is on the right side since “it contains 
within itself the assurance of further endeavors to limit 
and reduce naval armaments, and it cannot fail to give 
those endeavors a strong impetus.” 

The Morning Post sees the situation in a very different 
light. It deplores “the impetuousness with which Mr. 
MacDonald rushed into the arms of the United States, in 
full view of our European neighbors.” The result of this 
error, as the Morning Post sees it, was that France and 
Italy “entered the Conference as suspicious if not as in- 
jured parties.” The fact that only a three-power agret- 
ment could be reached “places Great Britain in a most it- 
vidious situation between East and West. . . . This three- 
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power agreement, we greatly fear, will make more troub 
than it is worth.” 

The London Daily Herald (Labor) for April 12 con- 
cludes that the Conference has “a substantial balance to 
the good” but that “it would be folly to overvalue them 
It has neither achieved disarmament nor assured peace.” 


The London Daily Telegraph for April 11 approve 
thoroughly of the three-power agreement as “‘an advanc 
of undeniable importance along the road that was opened 
up by the Washington Conference.” In even more vigor 
ous terms it expresses its relief that “there is an end of the 
danger of our own government’s supremely ill-judged aul 
mischievous playing with the idea of buying a five-powt 
treaty by some addition to Great Britain’s already onerous 
commitments as a guarantor of peace.” 

The London Times for April 12 said: “The supreme 
fact is that it has been found possible for the three great 
est naval powers in the world to come to an agreemetl 
acceptable to all three of them, as to the number and the 
type of warships of all kinds they will build during th 
next five years. And the programs upon which they hat 
agreed are very much smaller than anything which wi 
contemplated at Washington, or even at Geneva | 
years ago. . . . The saving effected, however, . . . isi 
the main benefit. . . . With the elimination of competitit 
naval construction there will also disappear a prdl 
source of mutual suspicion, misunderstanding and frictiot, 
and the way will be paved for further progressive redit 
tions at future conferences.” ' 

Thus it appears that the consensus of opinion in bet 
England and the United States welcomes the end of Anglt 
American naval rivalry and the achievement of the limit 
tion of navies. 
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